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CHAPTER I 


The Effective Church And Changing 
Country Life 


Someone recently said, ‘“The only permanent thing we have left 
is change.”’ Our society is dynamic, and changes are unpredictable. 
There can be no solid and constructive growth in any social order 
without change. We have experienced many amazing and yet pur- 
poseful changes in our economy during the last few decades. They 
have brought great enrichment to all phases of American life. We 
are enjoying a thousand blessings because of them. There have 
been more changes in agriculture during the last fifty years than 
since Bible times. Some of them will be enumerated and partially 
interpreted in this chapter. 


A. The Changing Countryside 


Changes can be evaluated quite profitably in a period from thirty 
to fifty years. Like a pebble thrown into the water which starts 
many ripples, so one change will produce a succession of changes 
which may be far-reaching. Hence, the above period of years will 
be our base of operation. 

1. Mechanization of the farm home — There are at least 16,000,- 
000 farm homes in America. Through rural electrification, the old 
kerosene lamp has been replaced by electric light in 92.7% of these 
homes. Only 7.3% of our farm homes are still without this modern 
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convenience, and that number is being reduced steadily. The use 
of electricity during the above period has increased six thousand 
per cent in the U.S.A. With the coming of electricity came the 
electric washer and ironer, refrigeration, radio, and television. In 
addition to these labor-saving devices, an all-around assortment of 
gadgets has been produced to add to the comforts and conveniences 
of the farm home. Many modern and attractive farm homes adorn 
and add something to the beautiful countryside. 


2. Mechanization of agriculture —In this historic change, the 
rural revolution is most evident. Changes have not only been revolu- 
tionary, but far-reaching as well. The horse-drawn walking and 
sulky plows have been entirely outmoded in the agricultural areas 
of our country. In their place the farmer has an assortment of dif- 
ferent and larger plows, which are being pulled through the fields 
by nearly 4,000,000 tractors, which operate day and night during 
busy seasons. When the self binder replaced the cradle, farmers felt 
that great progress was being made in the harvesting of grain. As 
of last year, there were 712,000 combines, many with straw balers 
attached, garnering our harvests, and the old thrashing machines 
operated by steam engines have been relegated to junk yards. Not 
many milking stools, which served a dual purpose, are around any 
more. The nation now has 710,000 three-unit milking machines at 
work in the farm homes and dairies. To these conveniences have 
been added the milking parlor and homogenizer. The small and 
inexpensive husking peg and hook, which were carried in overall or 
jacket pockets, are more or less of a relic today. There are 410,000 
corn pickers gathering the “golden corn” today. A field of larger 
acreage can be harvested in a single day. In 1930, we still had 
19,000,000 horses and mules on our soil. Today, we have 7,500,000 
of these animals scattered throughout a number of states. With this 
large scale and efficient mechanization of agriculture, a farmer 
sows, reaps, and delivers a bushel of grain in one minute. 

3. Transportation and communications—These new systems have 
almost annihilated distance. Only on rare occasions does one see a 
horse-drawn vehicle on the paved highways. These are the property 
of groups within our society who have more or less refused change. 
Farm people have from one to three automobiles in practically 
every home. The clumsy old horse-drawn wagon with its peculiar 
rattle and slow movement has been replaced on the highways by 
2,100,000 fast-moving trucks which haul almost anything that is 
loose at both ends. Our highways are constantly taking a terrific 
weight beating and as a result are disintegrating. There are now 
more than 50,000,000 telephones and 30,000 000 television sets in 
the nation. Farmers have their own private planes for business 
pursuits. A vast number of other planes are sweeping the skies at 
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the rate of 600 miles per hour. No farmer is over one hour from 
a city. 

4. Population changes—Rural and urban population have prac- 
tically been reversed percentage-wise during the period we are con- 
sidering. America is growing rapidly. We now have 63% urban 
population and 37% rural. Of the latter number, at least 20% is 
non-farm population. These people live in the country, but most 
of them have urban employment. Reproduction in rural families 
shows a percentage of 145, while urban reproduction is only 69%. 
The rural surplus population is feeding into the cities at the rate of 
1,000,000 young people per year to replenish our industry, business, 
and churches. To the urban church, this means increased member- 
ship through transfers and increased wealth and good leadership. 
To numerous rural communities, it means that these same assets 
are being depleted. Mechanized agriculture is producing larger and 
fewer farms and farmers. Sons and daughters are forced to seek 
employment elsewhere. There is a two-way migration going on con- 
stantly—from the country to the city and from the city to the 
fringe areas. New communities are springing up by the thousands 
in our fair land and most of them are without the ministry and guid- 
ance of the Christian Church. 


5. Changes in scientific developments—These changes, too, have 
been vast and far-reaching. “Uncle Sam” moved to the country in 
the “thirties.”’ As a result, the farmer has an intimate acquaintance 
with his government; he no longer lives in an isolated valley; he has 
become a world citizen who sells in world markets. The farm vote 
seems to have become an important factor in our elections. The 
farmer has new stock varieties, new crop varieties, and new ways of 
treating the soil. All of these are a distinct asset to the farmer and 
to agriculture in general. Scientific medicines, in the main, have re- 
placed the patent medicines of “rubbing and smelling.” More 
thought is being given to rural health centers and hospitals. Small 
town doctors are in great demand. In many rural areas of our coun- 
try, rural health is still scandalously poor. Better sanitation meth- 
ods and equipment are needed in many rural homes. Flies and rats 
must be recognized as enemies of rural health and exterminated. One 
fly will carry as many as 600,000 germs. Rats destroy and defile 
$5,000,000 worth of food stuff annually. 

6. Changes in educational systems—In these systems we have 
moved gradually, and then rapidly, from “the little red school house” 
into larger districts and territory. There is more consolidation on the 
way. This work is done on the state level; hence, over-all consolida- 
tion statistics are hard to obtain. However, out of a Washington, 
D.C., office has come the consolidation figures as of 1952. They read 
like a telegram and are as follows: “Seventy thousand consolidated 
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schools in the U.S. A. are using 231,000 busses to transport 7,700,000 
children a round-trip distance of 5,500,000 miles per day.” These. fig- 
ures are five years old. High school buildings and equipment today 
are far better than those of our colleges twenty-five years ago. The 
curriculums have been enlarged and varied so as to suit the many 
educational interests of our youth. It must be added that the church 
is the mother of the public school system in America. We have 
climbed to our present heights of efficiency on the ladder of religion. 
Let us not kick the ladder from beneath us. 

7. Religious changes—It is conceded by practically everyone and 
everywhere that religion has not kept pace with science in our world. 
Religious changes, therefore, must be labeled as the changes of NE- 
GLECT. We still believe in God; we do not need Him; we press a 
button. Science has the first and last word. It is no longer, “‘thus said 
the Lord.”’ Our 1956 model altars are Size, Speed, Appearance, Suc- 
cess, and Wealth. Small wonder that numerous organizations and 
groups have started “Back to God,” “‘Back to Christ,” and “Back to 
the Bible” movements in our land! Such noble motives and purposes 
are beyond question. Personally, the writer feels that the title is not 
appropriate. It points in the wrong direction. God is not retreating. 
Christ has not run out of gas, and the Bible was not lost in the shuf- 
fle. The Bible flatters no one. If read reverently and prayerfully, one 
soon discovers how far he is behind Christ in purity, love, prayer, for- 
giveness, sacrifice, sharing, race relations, world peace, and Christian 
service. He beckons us to lengthen our stride so as to get in step with 
him in the march of progress. God’s stream of time flows forward. We 
have not kept up with it. In an address delivered at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, in 1919, Bishop William Frazier McDowell said, ““We 
will never need a new religion until someone lives a better life than 
the one lived by Jesus of Nazareth.” 


B. The Effective Church 


What is an effective church, and what is her task in these changing 
times? Its first task has always been to “make new men,” who in turn 
will make a new society—a new world ‘‘wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.”’ The change of human lives is a greater miracle in itself than 
anything the social scientist has ever produced. 

« 1. The church must accept the fact of change—She can neither 
refuse or ignore the fact of change. The clocks of time cannot be 
turned backwards. The many changes brought about by the rural 
revolution have enriched our lives in a thousand ways. It is not “‘the 
good old days” for which some people even dare to long, but, rather, 
“the grand new days’ that we should welcome and accept as a mighty 
challenge. The church must adjust her attitude, program, and meth- 
ods to the day in which we live and minister ‘“‘in Jesus name.”’ This 
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is not an easy task to do, but it must be done as a matter of survival 
and service. Among the several good omens, one is most encouraging 
—many churches are demanding trained leadership, adequate build- 
ings and equipment, and a program of advance. Along with these 
must go adequate financial resources, a strong working force, a spirit 
of co-operation, and a schedule of activities if the needs of the day 
will be met. The prophet Isaiah had the prophetic insight to see the 
present and coming opportunities of the church when he said, 
“Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful 
garments” (Isaiah 52:1). 

2. An effective church—It is always best to define the terms used, 
or at least be clear in one’s own mind what he wishes to say or write. 
The effective church is one that is producing good results in the midst 
of this constantly changing scene. She sees her task as preventing 
bad changes and making good ones: making it easy for people to go 
right instead of going wrong. When thechurch has properly adjusted 
to the age, rural people will respond to her challenge if it is large 
enough. Many churches are ineffective because they hold to the tra- 
ditional past; their eyes and minds are closed to the present. They 
stand still while the rest of the world goes by. Society has a way of 
eliminating useless institutions and perpetuating useful ones. To 
serve is to live; not to serve means gradual, but certain, death, and so 
it should be. A number of smaller churches are seeing the advantages 
of co-operation and consolidation with other churches of their com- 
munion located nearby or with other denominations for the “King- 
dom’s sake.” Such progressive arrangements always mean better 
church plants, more adequate financial support, larger attendance, 
and a better trained minister. There are two words we will be hearing 
more often: they are co-operation and consolidation. 


3. People need changed hearts—In every age people need changed 
hearts. The social scientist has not given us everything that human 
nature really needs. He has stopped short of God. He has given us no 
technique, no gadget, no device, no machine or trick of magic that 
will change a wicked, sinful heart to one that “loves God with all its 
soul, mind, and strength.” This is not the work of the social scientist. 
The formula of human redemption belongs to the church of Jesus 
Christ. God has not entrusted anyone else with it. The formula is 
unchangeable: “Except a man be born again, he cannot enter the 
Kingdom of God” (John 3:3). Salvation is in a Person. The church 
alone has ‘“‘the word” and “‘ministry”’ of reconciliation. She must say 
to all people in all lands, “Be ye reconciled to God.” 

74, The church is the redemptive force in the community—She is 
the instrument of God’s purpose: to save persons and society. The 
church must reach into all the “highways and byways,” into all back 
roads, to farm owners, tenants, sharecroppers, migrants, with her 
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message cf love and salvation. She must not undertake this task 
alone; she has allies in the community who will help her carry out her 
program. They are the business and educational groups, professional 
men and women, civic organizations, farm organizations, and soil 
conservationists. All of these are friends of the church. She will be 
wise if she works with and through them. A united approach must be 
made to the problems of the community if a favorable impact is to be 
made upon it. When these forces join “hearts, hands, and resources,’ 
they become a vast channel of redemption in the community. It has 
well been said that the church must give to the community: 


‘““A Motive that life cannot outgrow, 

‘“‘A Purpose that progress cannot outrun, 

“A Standard that success cannot cheapen, 

‘““A Goal that is no lower than the Kingdom of God, 
‘““A Power that sufficies for all things.’’! 


C. Conclusion 


The church leaders of our day have their task “cut out for them” 
so to speak. How can we make effective churches out of disintegrat- 
ing, static, discouraged, and declining churches? Because of their 
ineffectiveness, they have been pushed to the sidelines; they have 
deserted the arena for the bleachers. What is the way out of weak- 
ness and defeat? It takes a lot of spiritual vitality to be a constant 
and convincing witness for Jesus Christ and His Church these days. 
Our supreme need as Christian people is a revival of vital religion in 
our half-dead and dying churches. Apart from Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, the Church has no meaning. We have the field, the re- 
sources, the organization, and the program for effective service. 
What we need is the spiritual dynamic to help us with our task, 
revitalizing and consolidating the churches of our countryside. 

Practically every alert and realistic denomination has some form 
of a self-analysis schedule which may be used as a mirror for local 
churches. This is the best method for determining the present status 
of churches anywhere. Some churches that felt they were doing quite 
well in serving their respective denominations and communities were 
shocked when their apparent weaknesses were pointed out to them 
by a sincere use of the self-analysis schedule. However important it is 
for a church to know herself, she must know her community, also. 
Before a well-defined program can be built for any church, a thor- 
ough community survey is reeommended. Community survey cards 
are available at practically every denominational headquarters. We 
should use all materials at our disposal to make new churches out of 
old ones. We are the Ambassadors of the Changeless Christ to the 
changing community. 
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CHAPTER II 


Old Values In New Settings 


The previous chapter featured ‘‘Changing Country Life,” with 
the concluding exhortation that the Church must accept the fact of 
change and adjust itself to it—attitudes, methods, plans, and pro- 
grams. The formula of Redemption belongs to the Church. It must 
take the unchanging Christ to the changing countryside. This chap- 
ter will deal with old values in the changing scene. 


A. Enduring Values in Rural Life 

The town and country church must recognize the values of the old 
that are fundamental to the Christian way of life and preserve them 
in the new life of our day. These values originate in the country and 
are often exploited in our cities. Several basic ones are listed in this 
chapter. 

1. The Rural Family—The family unit comes first in the plan of 
God and is important in the life and growth of the Christian church. 
The rural family is still the “seed bed”’ of population. World popula- 
tion is 75% rural. The best of all crops is reared in our country 
homes—children. Families stick together through “thick and thin.” 
In our urban areas, marriages are going to the rocks at the rate of 
one out of every three, while in the rural areas it is one divorce out 
of every fourteen marriages. The family is the heart of Evangelism 
and the base of Christian education. It has been said that, “The 
world moves forward on the feet of little children.” We agree, but 
add, “‘provided that those little feet go from a godly home to the 
sanctuary.” Whatever strengthens the home will strengthen the 
church, community, and nation. 

92. The Community—Community is hard to define in our day. 
The word means “‘common unity” and that is quite expressive. In 
the community, life is shared and every one who so desires may have 
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‘“‘a sense of belonging” to the life and activities about him. In the 
community, folks constantly have face-to-face contacts. Community 
life is difficult, if not wholly impossible, in large cities. There, people 
live side by side geographically, but do not know each other and are 
glad of it. Our cities are the main source of uprisings, strikes, delin- 
quencies, and crimes. On the side of the depot in Washington, D. C., 
are emblazoned these striking words: ‘““The farm—best home of the 
family, the main source of national wealth, the foundation of civilized 
society, the natural Providence.’’ Our community institutions are 
the pillars of our democracy. Our churches are becoming more com- 
munity-minded and are bringing a more adequate Christian minis- 
try to all phases of life. 


3. Fellowship and Recreation—Fellowship and recreation are 
Christian resources. We need each other. Alone we are weak; to- 
gether we are strong. We need to work together, play together, eat 
together, and worship together. In these wholesome activities, a 
spirit of love and appreciation is born. The best people on earth are 
in the Christian fellowship. It is in the activities of the church that 
our “‘togetherness”’ finds content and meaning. A warm greeting and 
handshake has been defined as “preaching the Gospel without words 
in close quarters.”’ Fortunate is the church that has a large and well- 
equipped basement and usable church grounds to carry on whole- 
some social and educational activities. Too long the church has ig- 
nored and denounced the religious film while its young people were 
attending the vicious ones where their ideals were exploited, and 
they were lost to the church. Fellowship and recreation are necessary 
to offset the growing evils of commercialized recreation and to teach 
the truer values of character-building. ‘““Wherever the church has 
properly provided fellowship and recreation for its community, there 
has been an increasing enthusiasm, larger attendance at all church 
services, a growing membership, financial gains, and spiritual ad- 
vancement.”’ ? 

4. The Neighborhood—A neighborhood is a small group of fam- 
ilies within a community. In fact, there may be several neighbor- 
hoods in any given community. Neighborliness has been disappear- 
ing all too rapidly in many sections of the country. It is possible for 
people to live too close to one another and see only their faults and 
shortcomings. This may result in such family differences that 
“hedges” of intolerance are built between families. The church does 
not erect barriers between groups; it tears down “‘the walls of par- 
tition.” When the example and teachings of Jesus Christ are fol- 
lowed, the neighborly spirit will be revived and survive. The treaty 
between William Penn and the Indians was never recorded and 
never broken. These two groups were neighbors. In 1834, the United 
States and Canada entered into a reciprocal agreement concerning 
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boundary lines between the two nations. That agreement has never 
been violated. 

5. Creative Work—One of the great American heritages is the 
value of creative work. Jesus Christ dignified labor. He was a car- 
penter’s son and worked for a living. Whatever degrades labor is a 
curse. On the farm, it is creative work. One uses his hands, heart, 
mind, and toil to help produce commodities. He is not a machine, but 
a partner in production and may even be a pioneer in certain fields 
of endeavor. Creative work leads to thrift and industry. Joseph, the 
son of Jacob, was a farm boy with unusual vision and faith. He be- 
came the Secretary of Agriculture in Egypt. He was a careful planner 
and displayed economic efhciency. He was a good manager of valu- 
able resources. The Bible encourages thrift and industry. It also en- 
courages the rendering of stewardship to God for the use of his 
resources. 


6. Co-operation—Co-operation is a principle of the universe. God 
works according to system and order. The leading Bible characters 
were men and women who worked wholeheartedly with God. As a 
result, meager minorities were constantly staging pageants of tri- 
umph. One with God is a majority. Working with God is the highest 
of all partnerships in which all may share. The farm home and rural 
church are educators of co-operation. God and the farmer produce 
food, fibre, and clothing for the whole world. Each member of the 
farm family has his part in “doing the chores.”” Farmers work to- 
gether in sowing and reaping. The rural churchshould be an example 
of harmony and co-operation within its own ranks. It must go fur- 
ther and join hands and hearts with other denominations, farm 
agencies, and educational and civic groups to become a great channel 
of Redemption in the community. Co-operation is Christian. Ri- 
valry, jealousy, and non-co-operation are un-Christian. The church 
must find a way for nations to live and work together in peace. There 
is room for pioneering in this field. 

7. Stewardship of Natural Resources—A stewardship, which the 
church has too long neglected, is the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. The Holy Earth is the mother of them all. The philosophy 
of material must be combated with Stewardship. A prospective ten- 
ant was asked by an inquiring landlord if he really knew how to 
farm. He replied by saying, “‘I should know. I have worn out three 
farms.” This further danger is illustrated in the statement of a well- 
known minister of the Episcopal Church: “Somehow or other, man 
today believes that his life is his own, that its purpose is to get as 
much as you can from the soil, labor, and capital and ignore the 
Lord’s rights and the claims of other men.’’? Not to recognize God 
as the giver or man in need is godless communism at the roots. Stew- 
ardship is the only answer: we are partners with God in the creation 
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and distribution of food, fibre, and clothing. These we must share 
with the homeless, hungry, and naked in all lands until all people 
shall know the love of God as it is in Jesus Christ. 

8. Spiritual Qualities of Man—In this machine age, we are in dan- 
ger of forgetting the spiritual qualities of man. Man is not a tool of 
government, a beast, or a machine. He is a redeemable son of God. 
Jesus gave us the Christian conception of man when he said, ““What 
shallit profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his soul?” The 
soul of man is priceless. We need again to go to Calvary where Jesus 
demonstrated this eternal fact. ‘“Greater love has no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friends.””’ We must emphasize the 
worth of the individual person. Men are not saved by herds or groups, 
but as persons: ‘‘one sinner that repenteth” and “one sheep that was 
lost.” 

9. Sacrifice—The necessity of sacrifice is a value that must not be 
allowed to slip through our hands. In the food markets of our cities 
we see the sacrifice of Mother Nature for her children. Parents sacri- 
fice for the education of their sons and daughters. As citizens, we are 
called upon to sacrifice for the nation. The entire Christian life is one 
of sacrifice and cross-bearing. The purpose of sacrifice is to conserve 
and develop human, natural, and spiritual resources. “Except a corn 
of wheat fall to the ground and die, it abideth alone.” There is no 
victory without sacrifice. There is a lot of sacrifice without victory. 

These are some of the values that need to be rescued and preserved 
for society. 


B. Preservation of Values 

How can the old values that are fundamental be preserved in this 
age of scientific changes? Some of them have already slipped through 
our hands like sand. The only way to preserve them is to make them 
a vital part of the aims, plans, and programs of the church of Jesus 
Christ here and now. We must give them their proper place in: 

1. Our homes. 

2. Our communities. 

3. Our community agencies and organizational groups. 

4. Our churches. 

For many miles along the western shores of Lake Michigan on 
which the great metropolis of Chicago is built, huge pillars of stone 
have been placed in orderly fashion to prevent the constant lashing 
of the waves from further undermining of the city’s foundations. 
This of necessity had to be done for security reasons. These human, 
material, and spiritual values herein set out, and others could be 
added, are the boulders, rocks, and bulwarks that need to be 
deposited into the streams of our society so that the waves of 
unbelief, worldliness, idolatry, speed, drunkenness, materialism, and 
secularism will cease further undermining of our national life. 
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Pes 
SE F 
CHAPTER III 


Recommended Program Policies For 


Town And Country Churches 


At the first meeting of the Commission on Town and Country 
Church in Dayton, Ohio, on March 18, 19, 1947, a general policy 
to guide pastors in the building of Town and Country Church pro- 
grams was adopted, printed, and sent to all pastors and leaders of 
our church. It has become necessary that these policies be reprinted 


with some minor changes in wording and made available to our \ 


Conference Commissions. It should be stated here that in addition 
to the Policies, a Program Guide entitled, Guidance in Program 
Planning was written and published in 1950 by the denominational 
Director of Town and Country Work. These two should be studied 
together. 


A. Program Policies—Town and Country Work 

1. General Purpose—The Commission on Town and Country 
Church shall at all times keep uppermost the spiritual meaning of 
life, in relation to rural living, the land, the home, the community, 
the church, Christ, and God; striving by an inclusive, long-term 
strategy, based on thorough study and sound planning, to bring 
into existence the abundant life in Christ Jesus for all who are a 
part of rural communities, through strengthening the ministry and 
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influence of the rural parishes throughout the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. 

2. General Task—To help our rural people acquire a philosophy 
of life that will cause them to see the spiritual values in rural life, 
leading them to appreciate that life and land are really a trust from 
God, to be used to the Glory of God and the good of man; to help 
them to see the rural origins and setting of the Bible and the Christ- 
lan ministry; to help our rural people see agriculture as a way of 
life, not for profit only; to interpret the family-sized farm as a 
pattern for rural living; to help the farmer to see that he is a co- 
worker with God in feeding the world. 

» 3. The Church—A Pattern—We must realize that the Town and 
Country Church must serve the community and, so far as possible, 
must not be competitive. 

It should be our aim to provide a resident pastor for each com- 
munity, and each church should, if at all possible, be moving toward 
complete self-support. 

The Town and Country Church should observe special days of 
rural significance, such as Seed Time, Rural Life Sunday, Harvest 
Festival, etc. ( 

We urge that all types of parishes should be studied with the view 
of using the one best fitted to the situation, 1.e., group ministry, 
larger parish, circuits, etc. 

We urge every Town and Country pastor to study his parish and 
program to see if the program is actually meeting the needs of the 
parish and to build a program that takes the long look and will 
be a continual ongoing process—programs that can be carried on by 
successive pastors. 

4. The Rural Family—To seek to undergird the spiritual values 
of the rural family, inasmuch as the family is the basic unit in any 
solid society or living civilization, by: 

a. Encouraging Christian families to remain on the land. 

b. Encouraging and helping rural youth to remain on the land. 

c. Helping Christian young people to get established on the 
land. 

5. The Ministry—We shall aim to recruit men for the ministry of 
our church and shall endeavor to inspire men to train themselves 
for a rural ministry and to work to make it possible for men to dedi- 
cate themselves for working Town and Country fields by: 

a. Urging our colleges and seminaries to place emphasis upon 
the needs of the rural areas, and the opportunities for serv- 
ice in these fields. 

b. Acquiring and developing books and reading courses of spe- 
cial significance for Town and Country pastors, designed to 
meet their needs, financial and otherwise. 
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c. Making it possible for a number of men in each Conference 
to receive “In-Service Training” each year. 

d. Urging and working for longer pastoral tenures and focus 
attention upon the too frequent changes in the rural pas- 
toral relationships, building an “esprit-de-corps” among 
rural pastors in order to keep them in the rural field. 

e. Exploring the various possibilities for more adequate min- 
isterial support for the rural parishes. 

6. Interdenominational Co-operation — We urge co-operation 
with: 

a. The Town and Country Committee of the National Council 
of Churches. 

b. Government Agencies, i.e., United States Department of 
Agriculture, Extension Service, Soil Conservation Service, 
Rural Electrification, 4-H Clubs, etc. 

c. Independent Rural Agencies, i.e., Farm Bureau, Grange, 
Farmers’ Union, Farm Co-operatives, etc. 

7. Research—In the field of research, we propose to operate in 
the various areas of the church by experimental parishes, putting 
into actual field tests the various suggested types of rural parishes. 

8. Relations of the General Commission and the Conference Com- 
mission—lIt shall be the purpose of the General Commission to: 

a. Co-operate in making an exhaustive general survey of the 
Town and Country Church situation of our denomination. 

b. Strive through the annual conference to have an active 
Town and Country Commission in every conference. 

c. Maintain a constant contact with each Conference Com- 
mission and to assist each to study the situation within its 
own conference. 

d. Interpret the denominational program through the Con- 
ference Commissions to the Town and Country portion of 
the church. 

e. Make available leadership for conference institutes and 
rallies. 

9. Relation of the Conference Commission to the Local Church— 
It shall be the purpose of the Conference Commission to: 

a. Assist in the local church survey and study. 

b. Emphasize the interdependence of urban and rural work. 

c. Work within the Conference Board of Missions in support- 
ing and establishing new rural missions and assist in 
strengthening needy rural parishes. 

d. Conduct Town and Country institutes and conferences. 

e. Co-operate with the Conference Board of Christian Educa- 
tion in presenting courses at summer camps and assemblies 
that pertain to the Town and Country field. 
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B. Job Analysis—Director of Town and Country Work 

It shall be the task of the Director of the Town and Country Work 
to function in the following ways: 

1. In Relation to the General Commission—He shall: 


a. 
b. 


Implement the program of the Commission. 
Supervise rural experimental projects sponsored by the 
Commission. 


c. Advise the Commission of the opportunities of the field. 
d. 


Write copiously concerning his findings and offer his rec- 
ommendations in attaining a better Town and Country 
Church program and at regular intervals publish a news- 
letter for all pastors. 


2. In Relation to the Conference Commission—He shall: 


a. 


b. 


Interpret the program of the Commission to the Conference 
Commission. 

Be available to the Conference Commissions for counsel and 
assist in institutes and rallies. 


3. In Relation to the Local Church and Pastors—He shall serve 
as a clearing house for all kinds of Town and Country programs, 
needs, literature, authorities, providing an interchange of tried and 
effective programs for the Town and Country Church, channeling 
such materials to men that they may be inspired and challenged by 
the ideas, plans, and suggestions. 

4, In Miscellaneous Responsibilities—He shall: 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


Be permitted to give service in at least one interdenomi- 
national school for rural leaders each year. 

Interpret rural life and the rural church to the urban por- 
tion of our church. 

Develop or direct the developing of the plans for the various 
festivals of the Town and Country Church year. 


. Help to enthuse rural pastors in the study of their fields, 


help them find joy in rural work, and strive to enlarge their 
opportunities in denominational service. 


. Bear in mind the wide area in which our church works and 


endeavor to become acquainted with all the regions where 
we as a church have rural parishes. 


—Revised in 1952 by Benjamin H. Cain 


COMMITTEE: 
J. P. Hendrix 
C. R. Swartz 
R. A. Heim 
J. W. Bench 
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CHAPTER IV 


Program Principles 


“The Christian Church stands at the crossroads in the United 
States. She must engage in such a program that will impregnate the 
total life of the people with the teachings and spirit of Jesus Christ, 
or continue to retreat before the advance of pagan secularism. In 
Christ we have both the pattern of life and the redemptive power to 
recreate the individual and through him society.’’4 


Four Important Principles in the Program of 
the Town and Country Church 


1. The program must have a well-defined purpose. The purpose 
of a local church program is to make Jesus Christ known as Savior 
and Lord to all persons in the parish, to gather them into churches, 
develop them spiritually, and to enlist them in community and 
world-wide Christian service. This work is to be done in the most 
effective and economic way. 


2. The program must have practicability. The first pre-requisite 
of program building is a thorough community census and sociol- 
ogical survey. In this way we find the people and their needs. Based 
on the needs thus revealed by the survey, four important factors 
must be considered. The program must: 

a. Meet the total life-needs of all the people. The church has 
a total life-message and ministry. She must take the gospel 
to all areas of life, in all possible ways, and with total life 
consecration of her membership. The church is for all peo- 
ple. 

b. Provide opportunity for all people to participate in her pro- 
gram of fellowship, Christian education, church activities. 
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and evangelism, regardless of ethnic background or eco- 
nomic status. Through participation will come understand- 
ing, appreciation, enlistment, co-operation, and growth. 

c. Have balance, variety, and spice. People have different inter- 
ests, tastes, and capacities. They all look to the church to 
satisfy their different needs. ‘Don’t harp on one string”; 
use all of them. Not only is “‘variety the spice of life,” but 
its employment is sound and constructive procedure. 

d. Be opportune or timely. A well-timed program will meet 
exactly the demands of the day in which we live and of any 
seasonable occasion. 

3. Some basic principles must be followed in program building. 

a. Know your community sociologically as well as census-wise. 
In this are included the people—all of them; the soil on 
which people live—where are the poor spots? (the church 
can prevent community decline); farming practices — do 
they build and conserve soil as well as produce good crops?; 
living standards—lack of sanitation, etc.; community insti- 
tutions—it is these that bind communities together (how 
are they functioning?) ; community relations—is there har- 
mony or friction?; history of the churches in the community 
—it is necessary to know the past in order to understand 
the present and plan for the future; know your place in the 
community program—the pastor will be either a dynamic 
leader in community affairs or a stimulator working behind 
the scenes. 

b. A wise pastor and Council of Administration will set the 
goals and ideals of their church high, but in moving towards 
them, they will begin where the people are now, with the 
leaders they have, organizations intact, and equipment at 
hand, and then seek to strengthen all these instruments of 
progress gradually. A good maxim at this point is “hasten 
slowly.” 

c. Develop the program with your people. All of them have 
some contribution to make to a program. They appreciate 
being heard. When finally adopted, the program is “ours”’, 
not “mine’’. If it succeeds well, all will rejoice; if not, all 
must bear the responsibility of its weakness and inadequacy 
or failure to properly administer it. 

d. In any well defined local church program, leadership is in 
demand. Although most churches have leadership possibili- 
ties, as well as leaders in office without leadership qualities, 
no church has a waiting list of well qualified men and 
women. Leaders must be discovered, trained, and set to 
work. Those in office will need to be challenged to become 
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better leaders. Leadership training is a continuous process. 
It is largely the work of an observing and wise pastor. 

e. The program of a local church must be evaluated frequently. 
In this check-up or appraisal, the weakness of a program 
can be strengthened or, if need be, eliminated. Its strong 
features, like the “‘fruitful vine,” can be “purged” so as to 
bring forth “more fruit.” The whole program may need to 
be expanded in the community. All these things will come 
to the surface in re-evaluation. 


4. To put the program across will require: 
a. Adequate buildings and equipment. Next to leadership, 


these are indispensable tools for the task of Kingdom grow- 
ing. This need must be considered in the light of the new 
Town and Country program. Practically every other mod- 
ern convenience is being enjoyed by rural people. To minis- 
ter to their spiritual, educational, and social needs, a mod- 
ern plant and a good supply of the right kind of equipment 
are an absolute necessity. 

b. A strong working force. It is the function of the Council 
of Administration to assume entire responsibility of the 
church. Through the Council, all departments of the church 
are bound together. Of it, we expect action. Unless it gets 
behind the total program of the church, the work will be 
both difficult and inefficient. Council members must mani- 
fest interest in worship, fellowship, finance, social functions, 
and the good name of their church. The large unofficial 
majority of the church must also be enlisted in this task. 

c. Adequate financial resources. The average community has 
sufficient financial resources to challenge a full-time minis- 
ter. Many battles have been lost because of lack of funds, 
and many churches have dropped behind because of local 
financial conditions. To be fully effective, a church must 
provide adequate funds for buildings, equipment, and pas- 
tor’s salary. A very thorough study of financing the Town 
and Country church has been made by the writer and re- 
corded in a pamphlet entitled, ‘“‘Stewardship and Finance 
in the Town and Country Church.” It is available at the 
Dayton office. 

d. A spirit of co-operation. Co-operation is the life of the 
church. Teamwork wins when everyone plays the game 
enthusiastically and faithfully. Every church leader craves 
co-operation. To him, it is desirable, necessary, and pos- 
sible. It 1s so in the local church, with other denominations, 
community organizations and movements. The aims of the 
church and community institutions are not different, but 
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similar, identical, and supplemental. They all need each 
other. With co-operation all of us may win; without it we 
lose. 

. Modern methods. Objectors to modern methods in church 
work speak a familiar language: “‘We have always done it 
this way,” etc. It requires lots of diplomacy and tact to use 
new methods. We do not discard methods because they are 
old, but because there are better ones to take their place. 
Many people objected to new methods used by Jesus in his 
work. He did things in startling new ways when these would 
better advance the Kingdom. Why look for other examples? 
. Spiritual dynamic. “Ye shall receive power when the Holy 
Spirit is come upon you.” (Acts 1:8). Our field of the Town 
and Country Church is very large; we have the message it 
needs, the organization to make that message effective; we 
have program and resources; we have leadership. All of these 
are necessary, but they are not enough. Our program must 
be saturated and undergirded with personal and group 
prayer. If we permit him, the Holy Spirit will guide us in 
formulating our programs and will empower us to put them 
across. 

. Dedicated pastor. Perhaps the first pre-requisite of an ade- 
quate town and country church program is a well-trained 
and dedicated pastor. Logic dictates that it be placed last 
on the list. The pastor is the administrative head of the 
church. Experience shows that the most highly trained min- 
ister is not always the most effective, but more and better 
training will increase the effectiveness of any minister. It is 
quite obvious that ministers who are to work in town and 
country fields must have specialized training in such work. 
He need not be a farm specialist, but it is certain that he 
should have an appreciation for, and understanding of, rural 
life and rural work. The rural church problem is one of vital 
concern to the whole church; therefore, urban pastors 
should be acquainted with the needs and problems of rural 
life from which the urban church expects to draw a large 
portion of its membership. The ideal for ministerial training 
is to be a college and seminary graduate. That training 
should be the type that will best fit the minister for the 
particular type of work he expects to do. He, of course, is the 
key man to the entire program. Besides this formal qualifi- 
cation, he should be an able general, wise master-builder, 
and kind shepherd. Vision, tact, patience, and determi- 
nation are some of the virtues which he should possess. 
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CHAPTER V 


Program Proposals 


Our Self-Analysis Schedule is an excellent instrument for the use 
of restudying our local church programs. Parish needs and opportu- 
nities for service are on the increase. These call for an expanding pro- 
gram and added personnel to aid in carrying them out. Proposals for 
strengthening the total program of the town and country church 
are herein set forth. 


Areas in Which the Program Needs Strengthening 


1. Worship—(See Worship goals in Guidance in Program Plan- 
ning, page 5.) 

Worship is at the heart of the church’s program. A worship service 
should be so planned and carried forward as to make the presence 
and power of God real to every soul present. Such an experience will 
lead to unreserved dedication of life to Him. Our worship goals must 
be given top priority if the church is to be strong enough to carry 
out a dynamic program. Our ministry must be more intensive in 
seeking to realize these worthy goals. We need to encourage more 
use of Planting, Rural Life Sunday, Harvest Home Festival, the 
dedication of homes, families, farms, fields, and out-of-door services 
as challenges offered to relate God to daily life. 

2. Effective Evangelism—That there are some dangers inherent 
in modern evangelism must be admitted. We are omitting genuine 
repentance as a part of evangelism so no definite experience follows. 
There should be more preaching for decisions and definite opportu- 
nities given for commitment to Christ. We have been afraid of being 
too emotional so long that we have become unemotional. We have 
failed to put the evangelistic responsibility of the church squarely 
up to our laymen. Commitment to Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord 
should be the purpose of everything the church does. A community 
survey is a definite part of the total program of evangelism. Methods 
of evangelism must be adjusted to the community. Those taking 
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priority today are educational, visitation, mass, and personal evan- 
gelism. Every church needs the annual stir of a special evangelistic 
effort, but the community cannot be won by a two-week meeting. 
So every church should develop a year-round program of evangelism. 
Much emphasis needs to be placed on conserving the results of all 
our evangelistic efforts. 


3. Christian Instruction for All Ages—The local church program 
of Christian Education should include the knowledge and use of the 
Bible, Christian beliefs, the mission of the church, Christian family 
life, an appreciation of our natural resources, and a sense of com- 
munity. Since there are twice as many children in rural areas as 
there are in urban centers, much attention should be given to regular 
Sunday school attendance, Daily Vacation Bible School instruction, 
and ‘‘Released Time” instruction where there is opportunity. 

A vital Youth Program is a “must” in our town and country 
churches. It should include fellowship, recreation, athletics, musical 
activities, dramatics, skating parties, and the like, as an aid to 
Christian growth. But all of these aids are not enough. For develop- 
ing a well-rounded personality, the quiet hour, regular Bible read- 
ing, public worship, and work projects for the church and commu- 
nity are essential. Since many youth will continue to migrate to our 
cities, instruction should be given them for this transition. They will 
not all go to urban centers. The challenge of rural vocations is as 
important as those of any other vocation. 

Adult education is a watchword for today. Parents need to be 
taught religious values. Training for parenthood and religion in the 
home is a definite responsibility of the church. Family programs of 
education will preserve the solidarity of the first unit of society— 
the family. 

4, Missionary Education in the Rural Church—According to the 
Home Missions Council, the aim of missionary education is ““To per- 
meate the church with the missionary spirit and ideal of Christ and 
through adequate information to secure maximum co-operation of 
the congregation in the denominational and interdenominational 
missionary program.’ 

Planned missionary instruction will include a series of missionary 
sermons, dramas, slides, movies, and Schools of Missions. The teach- 
ing staff of the Sunday school should co-operate in a special study of 
the denominational program that they may be able to illustrate 
through Sunday School lessons the missionary ideal and purpose of 
the church through what is now being done on mission fields. For 
missionary reading materials, especially those that describe rural 
life in other countries, the book entitled, Hope Rises From the Land 
by Ralph A. Felton and the bulletin, Agricultural Missions by Ira 
W. Moomaw are highly recommended. Contacts with missionaries 
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on furlough, correspondence with missionaries on the field, and spe- 
cial mission projects at home and abroad are excellent means of mis- 
sionary education. Relief programs such as Heifer and Goat relief, 
CROP, and clothing are to be encouraged. 


To personalize missions, congregations should assume definite re- 
sponsibility for the support, either full time or part-time, of a mis- 
sionary or a mission station. Individuals in rural congregations 
should be encouraged to dedicate a farm project or a plot of ground 
to support a missionary or a missionary project. An important part 
of the missionary program in the rural church is definite prayer for 
home and world missions before the congregation each Sunday, call- 
ing missionaries and institutions by name, following whatever listing 
that may be available. Prayer will develop the grace of liberality and 
the spirit of sacrifice in extending the work of missions. 


Resources for Missionary Education may be secured from the 
World Missions Department, the Women’s Society of World Service, 
and the Department of Home Missions and Church Extension, all 
located on the fourteenth floor of the Knott Building, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. 


5. Leadership Training Experiences—To secure qualified leader- 
ship in the town and country church is problem number one. There 
are times when a pastor feels that he has about enough leaders to go 
around, and then he gets word that a fine, promising young couple, 
whom he has trained, is leaving for the city. There are two types of 
leadership training to be considered—the formal and the informal. 
The first has to do with Leadership Training Schools, correspondence 
courses, special projects, workshops, workers’ conferences, coaching 
conferences, camps, institutes, and assemblies. Local churches make 
good investments when they send their promising youth and adults 
to these training centers. Leadership training is a continuous process. 
Informal training has to do with experiences that come to those who 
have qualified and are now working at their tasks. There are many 
opportunities for trained leadership in community organizations and 
institutions. The church should train for such service. 


6. The Rural Family—Kolb and Brunner in A Study of Rural 
Society points out, ‘The farm family is the working unit as well as 
the living unit. . . . It lives in the midst of its occupation.’”’® This 
close association gives an opportunity for richer family life. The 
church can foster better family relations by making provision for 
family activities in its program. These should include family wor- 
ship, pre-marital counseling, and the responsibility of parenthood. 
Observance of Family Night in one of its various forms will provide 
activities for all ages in the family. Hymn singing, recreation, and 
movies are generally used in these programs. 
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Church leaders will do well to emphasize the important advan- 
tages in rural living and to instill in church people a deeper concern 
for the land on which they live. Encouragement may be given to 
Father-Son ownership agreements by which the family farm may be 
passed on to the next generation. On the Union Depot in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the following words are inscribed: “The Farm—best 
home of the family, main source of national wealth, the foundation 
of civilized society, and the Natural Providence.” The words have 
both national and family significance. 


7. Fellowship and Recreation—Something has been done for fel- 
lowship and recreation of urban dwellers, but very little has been 
done for rural families. Neighborhood recreation has a telling influ- 
ence in creating proper attitudes and developing character. The 
church must provide wholesome fellowship for its members and con- 
stituency in order to offset the growing evils of commercialized rec- 
reation. Other reasons for this provision are to realize the fuller values 
of fellowship and recreation in the moulding of Christian character 
and to create “a sense of community” which makes the church a 
spiritual factor and an integrating force in the community. Such 
efforts in the church must include the sponsoring of a year-round 
program of fellowship and recreation as a ministry to the total life 
of the community. Fortunate is the church that has a large basement 
and ample grounds for play, eats, work, and worship. These activities 
produce “togetherness.” 

The friendliness of the old-timers in rural congregations make it 
seem all the more unfriendly to the newcomer who is unnoticed. Spe- 
cial attention should be given to make new people welcome and a 
responsible part of the church and the community. Where farmers 
and villagers tend to look on each other with misunderstanding and 
suspicion, the church must provide for frank facing of their mutual 
interests and problems together with community recreational ex- 
periences by these groups. 

8. Land and Job Placement Service—Several of our mid-western 
conferences are offering this service to their people. The Commission 
on Town and Country Church is making it available on a denomina- 
tional level. 

The following items are included in a land policy pattern: 

a. Each Town and Country Church should appoint a ‘Land 
Committee” of three or more men, with the pastor as an ex- 
officio member. This committee should keep an up-to-date 
survey of the parish, indicating the owner of each farm and 
small business and the possibility of its being for sale. It 
should also keep a list of young men in the church and other 
prospectives who desire to locate in the parish. The com- 
mittee will be alert to bring buyer and seller together so as 
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to keep the farm and small business from going to absentee 
owners or families who are not interested in the church. The 
committee should also assist young couples of the church to 
finance and purchase small businesses and farms in the par- 
ish. 

b. Sources for such funds include local banks, individuals in 
the community, investment funds from denominational 
agencies, a Parish Credit Union, the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration, and the Federal Loan Bank. 


c. Father and son (or son-in-law) agreements should be urged 
for the purpose of keeping the farm in church families. In 
such the son is first employed with wages and bonus, then 
gradually buys an interest in the farm and eventually be- 
comes the owner. 


9. Stewardship and Finance—The key to town and country 
church finance is a thorough-going practice of Christian Steward- 
ship which regards time, talents, and treasure as a gift from God to 
be used, conserved, and passed on to coming generations. In a pro- 
gram of Stewardship in the local church, the pastor will be provided 
with an adequate salary, a modern home, pension payments, and a 
travel account to attend conferences, interdenominational, and na- 
tional gatherings. 


The most effective method of church finance is the use of the 
Every Member canvass and envelope system, with the tithe as a min- 
imum standard of giving. This method is recommended in preference 
to loose offerings and free will giving. It systematizes giving and pre- 
vents last-minute drives and agony periods. It tends to make regular 
givers rather than occasional ones. The Lord’s Acre plan or similar 
projects may be used to raise supplemental funds to be used for spe- 
cial projects by the church. This plan enlists all ages of the church in 
dedicated farm products to be sold by the church. The Biblical plan 
of dedicating the first fruits of the land to God has both financial and 
spiritual values. The church should keep the people informed about 
its needs, present the membership with an adequate and itemized 
budget, keep an accurate system of records, and send periodic re- 
ports to all its contributors. 


10. Property Improvement and Beautification—A large number 
of town and country church buildings are in need of repairs and 
paint, and church and parsonage grounds need landscaping. A serious 
effort to encourage a wave of church beautification is being con- 
ducted in many conferences. Guidance is needed for churches that 
are being remodeled to help make them more serviceable. It is not 
so much the kind of a building that we want as what type of building 
will most adequately serve our needs. A growing church will need to 
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keep in mind the possibilities of future expansion to meet growing 
needs. 

An improvement and beautification program will include a sanc- 
tuary that is adequate to accommodate both membership and com- 
munity for worship, have suitable class rooms for all ages, and sufh- 
cient fellowship and recreational facilities. The parsonage should be 
a modern plant and large enough to accommodate a family of six 
people. The pastor’s study should be accessible and have sufficient 
library and office equipment. Besides a one-car garage and some stor- 
age room, the grounds of the parsonage should provide a large gar- 
den and play room for the pastor’s children. Church grounds should 
provide for year-round parking places, adequate play grounds, 
shrubbery and flowers. An up-to-date church will have an outdoor 
bulletin board with the name of the church and pastor and hours of 
service indicated. There should also be an indoor bulletin board 
placed strategically with a literature table. All property deeds should 
be made according to legal requirements and the Book of Discipline 
and the property kept adequately insured. The membership must be 
kept informed of all property improvement programs, with the priv- 
ilege of contributing ideas. 


¢ 11. Community Co-operation and Outreach—The town and coun- 
try church should be an example and a champion of co-operation in 
the community. There are other denominations, community institu- 
tions, independent farm organizations, and agencies at work in the 
community whose functions are not different from those of your 
church, but similar, identical, and supplemental. All of these groups 
should join hearts, hands, and resources to become a dynamic chan- 
nel of redemption in the community. The local church cannot go it 
alone. Community co-operation is a frontier today. It is essential to 
a well-balanced program. 

There are many things the community can do together: special 
day occasions such as Thanksgiving Day, preaching missions, Holy 
Week services, Christmas Eve celebrations, Easter, Arbor Day, 
Rural Life Sunday, and the Harvest Home Festival can be capital- 
ized for the good of the constituency. A community social and census 
survey conducted jointly by the churches will bring rich experiences 
to the participants and new opportunities for the churches. 

Since the church exists primarily to serve and not to be served, she 
must go beyond community-related services such as listed above and 
reach out to help adjust church activities in areas of diminishing 
population where church competition has become an acute problem. 
Churches can co-operate in Larger Parishes, Yoked Fields, and by 
making changes with other denominations. Furthermore, they can 
see to it that through the annual conference weaker churches with- 
draw to avoid competition and strengthen a united ministry. There 
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is also a challenge to large urban churches, which are being fed in 
membership by the smaller ones, to accept their Christian responsi- 
bility for smaller churches that are unable to adequately present the 
Gospel in rural areas. Stewardship includes the responsibility of the 
strong helping the weak. 

12. Public Relations—This interest is thus defined by Webster: 
“Things designed to build public confidence, including the processes 
of explanation and education.” 

The scope of public relations covers the general public—business, 
education, law, employment, farming, and communication; churches 
of other denominations and the unchurched—tenants, farm laborers, 
migrants, and transients; community agencies—farm bureau, 
Grange, P. T. A., County Agents, soil conservationists, Council of 
Church Women, Rural Youth, 4-H Clubs, Scouts, and service clubs; 
world interests—CROP, Heifer Project, Inc., FAO of UN, and Agri- 
cultural Missions. 

In discussing the media (tools or agents) of Public Relations, the 
most important of these is the Christian layman (Matt. 5:16); the 
Christian pulpit; printed matter—newspapers, Sunday worship bul- 
letins, and parish papers; building and grounds—flood lights, bells, 
chimes, landscaping, shrubbery, and bulletin boards; radio; special 
days—Arbor Day, Rural Life Sunday, and Harvest Home Festival; 
visual aids; community, farm, and governmental agencies. 

The responsibility of a sound program of public relations belongs 
to both pastor and congregation. Publicity in rural areas is as im- 
portant as in the city. More use should be made of denominational 
channels—Telescope-Messenger, Builders, and conference papers. 
Local churches need increased representation at interdenominational 
gatherings—The National Convocation on Town and Country 
Churches, etc. Better rural-urban relations can be fostered through 
interchange of pulpits and choirs. A study should be made of the 
factors which produce public attitudes toward the rural church. 

13. Christian Literature—Rural people are subscribers to many 
of the best magazines which have to do with agriculture, livestock, 
poultry, marketing, communications, and machinery. That is as it 
should be. Unfortunately, they do not go all-out to subscribe to and 
read our church papers with the same absorbing interest. They say 
our periodicals use strange terminology, lack simplicity, and are im- 
practical. Perhaps our rural constituency should have more voice as 
to the content of our church organs. In any event, our rural con- 
stituency needs the information and education their church is giving 
them through this time-honored method. 

Our church papers—The Telescope-Messenger, the World Evan- 
gel, and Builders—should be weekly visitors in every home of our 
church membership. They serve as a media of interpretation of the 
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program of the Evangelical United Brethren Church. Furthermore, 
they seek to create a desire in the hearts of our people to read more 
Christian literature beyond our own of which there is a great abun- 
dance. Most churches have a Good Literature Committee whose task 
it is to emphasize the importance of our literature, seek subscrip- 
tions, and distribute other important literature regularly. The de- 
nominational Committee on Publications is making a serious effort 
to find new ways by which our literature may reach the homes of 
church officials and local church members. The costs of subscriptions 
are relatively low. Some local churches have an item in their annual 
budgets which provides payment covering subscriptions for their 
church families. This is a most excellent investment for the making 
of intelligent and loyal church people. 

14. Counseling and Visitation—The home is the first unit of so- 
ciety. It needs a “person-minded” ministry to give information, 
advice, and sympathetic encouragement to the entire family. This 
important field of Christian service has been neglected by many pas- 
tors, while others have developed a technique of counseling through 
which they have served their people and constituency quite effec- 
tively. Wherever there are people, there is need for counseling and 
visitation. 

The effective church will have organization and system by which 
regular contacts are made on every family in the community. Coun- 
seling by the pastor will be available for everyone who needs it within 
reach of the church. While schools and other groups will be offering 
counseling in a larger way for young people concerning their voca- 
tions, the pastor will remain the family counselor on spiritual prob- 
lems and the most intimate concerns of the family. According to Dr. 
Samuel W. Blizzard of Penn State College, the rural Protestant par- 
ish minister’s complete day is 16 hours and 9 minutes long. It is di- 
vided into personal, family, and church activities. As a counselor, he 
must be available and have definite hours when persons may see him. 
As a good listener he will need to exercise great patience and not give 
up the person or the search for the answer to his problem. The prob- 
lems of his callers must be kept in strict confidence. Failure at this 
point will decrease his effectiveness and diminish the ranks of callers. 

15. The Town and Country Church and Community Organiza- 
tions—lIt is the responsibility of the Christian church to create the 
abundant life. In the Gospel according to St. Matthew, chapter 
25:34-46, a Christian program of social service and action is set 
forth. The remedy for human life situations is to be administered “‘in 
his name.” The church must co-operate with all community organ- 
izations that seek to mend and enrich life, although they are not 
directly under church sponsorship. The church can guide these 
groups to Christian motivation and spiritual resources. For closer 
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co-operation with the local church and community agencies, the 
Committee of Town and Country Church of the National Council 
of Churches sets forth the following suggestions: 


Rural ministers and church leaders should know the 
rules and regulations of hospital and clinics near their par- 
ishes, so as to understand as to what conditions patients 
can receive treatments. An intelligent study should be 
made of group hospitalization and cooperative medical 
care of county medical units, of traveling rural dental clin- 
ics, of preventive health program for rural communities, of 
personnel and of literature of the State and Federal De- 
partments of health agencies through State or local com- 
mittees or associations... 


The rural ministers should have close contact and real 
friendship with the teachers of the schools in their parishes. 
To accomplish this, the committee feels that there is guid- 
ance needed to rural churches in co-operation with the 
schools in week-day religious education, community re- 
form, adult education, recreation, forums, child welfare, 
etc.; guidance on the problems of time schedules in com- 
munity activities in which the church is often crowded out; 
guidance on the participation of school teachers in church 
work; guidance to religious forces in ways of supporting 
rural education through increased funds, Justice to rural 
school teachers, enrichment of curriculum and in the pro- 
motion and development of consolidated schools. . . . This 
committee feels that every rural church should work with 
a sense of common purpose and rewarding Christian Fel- 
lowship with such character-building agencies as the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the YMCA 
and the YWCA.... 


The Committee would stress the need of the rural church 
to co-operate with the Extension Service of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, described as a well-organized, efficiently admin- 
istered institution influencing a larger number of rural men 
and women than any other agency of adult education. The 
committee would recommend the cordial offer of church 
buildings and of qualified leadership for this vital work of 
youth and adult education. Heartfelt co-operation with 
other farm organizations such as the Grange, the Farm 
Bureau, and Rural Co-operatives is also advised. The rural 
church should prove that “‘the way to get together is to 
work together from the point where our ideals meet,” for 
the really divisive sin of all denominations is discussion of 
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theology apart from united redemptive work for mankind 
in the name, power and spirit of Jesus Christ.? 


16. Rural-Urban Fringe—In this area we have a mixture of farm 
and non-farm people who do not mix very well. There are conflicts 
of attitudes: farm people do not go all-out to welcome newcomers. 
The interests of non-farm people such as business, church, lodge, 
recreation, and clubs are in the city. Their bedroom is in the fringe 
area. Many of these areas have no zone control; hence people build 
where they please. A lot of this work is done on Sunday, so there is 
no time for social and religious affiliations. The financial problem is 
big in that people are trying to pay for their homes and rear a family 
at the same time. Because these newcomers are men who are com- 
paratively young, they are often transferred elsewhere by their em- 
ployers, thus making for high mobility and low ownership of homes. 
Most people of the area lack religious interests and a sense of com- 
munity. The main problem of the fringe church is the blending of 
these diversified elements into a working program. The conflicts of 
interests, time, and program need to be worked out. There will be no 
sense of community until the church develops it. Perhaps the best 
approach to this problem is through children. 


The fringe church demands a man who is a specialist in three 
areas of service: rural problems, industrial problems, and Christian 
education. Some of the solutions to the problems of the rural-fringe 
suggested by those who are laboring in this area are a strong program 
of evangelism, discussion groups, seminars on subjects that are of 
interest to all the diversified groups, a large staff of workers who will 
contact newcomers on arrival, etc. Discussion groups can help create 
a community spirit where there is none. A specially trained minister 
for this area of service is needed. The Evangelical United Brethren 
Church should give more recognition to the problems of the rural- 
fringe. We have many fine young pastors who are working at this 
job, but none of them have achieved outstanding success thus far. 
Our Commission should give more adequate study to the spiritual 
needs of people who live in the fringe areas and help develop work- 
able programs for these churches. 


17. Interdenominational Competition—Perhaps the major un- 
solved problem of church administration is that of interdenomina- 
tional competition. In communities where the population is steadily 
being depleted, churches cannot be adequately manned and financed, 
and the result is that a vigorous program of community evangelism 
is next to impossible. There needs to be a program of adjustment 
that will remedy this sinful situation before it is too late. Some com- 
munities have found the remedy and are now enjoying a total-life 
ministry of the church. 
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a. The evils and wastes of this practice—Church competition 
(1) Reduces the standing of the Christian ministry. When 
pastors are poorly paid they are ineffective. They are forced to 
engage in other employment to make ends meet. This sideline 
often becomes the main line of pursuit. The pastor is unhappy 
and the church and community suffer. 

(2) Isa great waste of manpower and money. There is no time 
in our history when we needed trained leaders and funds more 
than we need them now. Where two men are in a competitive 
field, one of them should be released for service in a mission 
field. The one remaining can then carry out a community pro- 
gram. 

(3) Places the major emphasis on denominational expansion, 
loyalty, and program instead of on the Kingdom of God. This 
scandal drives wedges between families and communities when 
they need bringing together. 

(4) Places churches in a position that they cannot speak with 
a united voice against or make a united impact on the forces 
that destroy community character. In union there is strength, 
but in disunity there can be only accumulating weakness. 

(5) Divides families. Young people falling in love often do so 
across denominational lines. Unless they both unite with the 
same church, friction will develop over which church the chil- 
dren are to attend and join. This situation often makes nominal 
Christians out of parents. 

(6) Confuses young people and outsiders. These two groups 
are united in the educational, social, and recreational functions 
of the community and like it, but competitive churches divide 
them. Young people do not see the low motives involved in 
building sectarian hedges and fences and the practices of their 
elders often are disgusting to them. 

(7) Hinders Christian unity abroad. The National Council of 
Churches meeting at Amsterdam in 1950 formed a World Coun- 
cil of Churches, uniting 150 denominations at the top. We must 
take Amsterdam to the “‘grass roots,” to “Jack’s Corner”’ where 
denominational rivalry and jealousy still abound. We cannot 
hope to achieve “One World” until we believe in and practice 
Christian unity here at home. 

(8) Is encouraging non-co-operating and non-comity churches 
to expand into new communities. In many sections of our coun- 
try these churches are outgrowing the co-operating and comity 
churches in numbers. This is adding complications to the prob- 
lem of church unity for years to come. 

(9) Is making the problem of church unity more acute. Rural 
people will continue to migrate to urban centers, support of 
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country churches will decrease, costs will continue to rise, and 
churches will be so weakened that their influence in their com- 
munities will be totally negative. The co-operating churches 
must accept the challenge of eliminating these evils and wastes 
by seeking diligently for successful methods of church co- 
operation. 

. Some recommended types of parishes by which adjustments 
can be made to provide a church setup that will bring a more 
adequate Christian ministry to these communities—Church 
leaders and laymen can face this problem of harmful competi- 
tion by three different methods: 

(1) Church consolidation. We should have learned something 
from what the schools are doing through consolidation—and 
more school consolidation is on the way. Three ineffective 
churches have been united into one which, with adequate build- 
ing, equipment, and leadership has become an effective church. 
In one case a new location was secured (Sleepy Creek, Vir- 
ginia), all three old churches razed, a new and modern plant 
erected to serve the seventy families of the community. At 
Washington Center (Indiana North Conference), two churches 
were sold and razed, funds were used to help modernize the best 
building of the three, a modern parsonage built, and a commu- 
nity-minded pastor assigned to this church. It now pays the 
minimum salary of $3,900 and has a fine community program 
fuctioning. 

(2) The Larger Parish. This is a plan of organization through 
which a number of churches located in the same community 
chose to co-operate through a Council to promote a unified 
community program to serve the needs of the constituency. 
Each church may employ its own minister or the Council may 
employ the ministers to serve the churches, or specialized 
workers may be employed to supplement the work of the min- 
isters of the individual churches. This plan has been highly suc- 
cessful in reducing competition. The author would recommend 
the employing of “specialized workers’”’ only as the last resort. 
There is no substitute for the pastoral ministry. 


(3) The enlarged parish. This type of parish makes possible a 
resident minister and a community-wide program. Where two 
highly competitive churches are served by non-resident pastors 
who come into the community only on Sundays, they serve 
only the people who come to hear them preach. No efforts are 
made to serve the community. Because the churches and com- 
munity are divided over denominationalism, neither pastor can 
formulate and carry out a community-wide program. Uniting 
these two churches would probably provide enough resources 
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to enable the congregation to employ a full-time resident pastor 
with an adequate salary and decent place to live and to support 
a community-wide program. This would also raise the stand- 
ards of the ministry and release a pastor for service elsewhere. 
(There are several types of parishes, which are listed and dealt 
with in detail in a booklet entitled, The Co-operative Church 
by R. A. Felton, which is available at this office.) 


. Procedure in forming the type of parish needed in any given 
situation — 

(1) A community survey. Vision and spark needed for the 
adjusting of competitive churches in communities to co-operat- 
ing parishes should, in the main, come from the laymen of the 
churches. The pastors should encourage and instruct them as 
to the wisdom of such action before it is too late. In order to 
have a basis of procedure as to the type of parish to be selected, 
a community survey is an absolute necessity. This should be 
done by the representatives of the churches in the community. 
On circuits where consolidation is the goal of the denomination 
and no other churches are involved, the denominational direc- 
tor can render excellent service in directing the survey and 
interpreting its results. The Conference Superintendent can be 
very helpful when a survey is being conducted on any of his 
fields. 

(2) After the survey has been made, results tabulated, and 
interpreted by the committee or Conference Commission, the 
congregation or congregations involved should be informed of 
the facts and recommendations brought to a congregational 
meeting. This item generally is taken care of during a worship 
service on the night the survey has been completed. Conference, 
state, and denominational officials should be aware of what is 
being done and contemplated and be present to encourage 
decisions that will tell for the Kingdom of God in the commu- 
nity. Here the type of parish best suited for the community will 
be chosen and adopted by congregational vote. This action, to 
succeed, must be the voice of the people and not the command 
of the church officials. However, both groups are included in 
the transaction. 

(3) A community program must be formulated and inaugu- 
rated. After a reasonable period of sincere experimentation 
with the new parish plan, adjustments will need to be made, 
mistakes corrected, and higher goals set. This the pastor and 
people should do together. Soon the program can be planned 
for five or ten years, with adjustments and changes made as 
needs demand. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Program Integration 


To build a comprehensive and well-defined local church program 
is quite essential to any church that has a desire to succeed. T’o stop 
there would be unwise and in some cases might prove to be disas- 
trous. The church must also be the integrating factor of that pro- 
gram and the spiritual force of the community. No better descrip- 
tion of the church at work can be found than the one used several 
times in the New Testament, which is “The body of Christ.” She 
is to serve the community as Christ would serve it. A healthy body 
will obey the orders of the mind (Christ, the Head) and seek to do 
the complete will of God in the community. Arthur T. Mosher of 
the University of Illinois makes this fine statement concerning the 
church as a community integrator: “It is the living of the Christian 
community: working, being friendly, cooperating, health building, 
studying, teaching, recreating, worshipping, preaching, which to- 
gether with the Bible and the Holy Spirit bring the voice of God to 
rural people. A part of this living is individual, by members of the 
group; part of it is corporate, in activities in which they join together 
...1f only the church would accept this role of integrator in com- 
munity life, she would be in a sound position to recognize, utilize, 
and cooperate with many splendid neighborhood programs now 
being conducted under other auspicies.’’8 The church exists to bring 
the holy purposes of God to bear upon all the relationships of the 
community. 

Some definite areas in which the church may relate herself more 
directly to the community are listed here: 

1. Through the family. The family comes first in time and import- 
ance in the plan of God. Its functions are to reproduce, educate, 
socialize, and Christianize. There can be no Christian community 
without the family unit. The family is the focal point of all integra- 
tion and correlation. No school, movie, organization, or even church 
can substitute for parents and their responsibilities in the home. 
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Parents are the first educators and evangelists of the home. They 
carry out these responsibilities by example and precept. Without the 
family, there simply is no way of getting the Christian message to 
the community. Whatever can be done to strengthen the family will 
strengthen the church and its work in the community. The church 
must seek to make homes more permanent, make the community 
protective for its young people, and show a genuine interest in all 
community agencies and institutions that build better family life, 
such as the Parent-Teacher Association, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers 
of America, and Future Home Makers of America. Furthermore, the 
church can provide members and leadership for these groups who 
will give them further Christian motivation and idealism in commu- 
nity service. 

2. Through the public schools. The function of the school is to 
train the mind, make good citizens, and build character. There are 
literally thousands of good Christian teachers in our public schools 
who release Christian personality in the class room and on the 
campus. In the preceding chapter entitled, “The Church and 
Community Organizations,” item 15, there is a quotation from the 
Committee of the Town and Country Church of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches concerning the relationship of church and school in 
the community. We heartily endorse the position of the Committee 
and suggest that you read their statements again at this time. Most 
public school men and women will work co-operatively in any con- 
structive community program if approached properly. Where Chris- 
tian people live and serve in vital relationship with their schools and 
community, they are a strong influence for the Kingdom of God. 


3. Through the community itself. Attention is called here also to 
another pronouncement of the Committee on Town and Country 
Church in the preceding chapter and the same item, but dealing 
with community health and the Extension Service of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The position of the Committee is endorsed here, also. It 
need not be restated. 

The first concern of any church is the welfare of its people, and 
the second concern is the land on which they live. Soil is our first 
heritage, not achievement. There is a growing concern in the Chris- 
tian church about the stewardship of the Holy Earth. When soil is 
wasted through erosion, homes, churches, and communities are also 
depleted. Erosion also affects urban people. They cannot exist on 
concrete walls and iron bridges: they need meat, butter, bread, and 
milk. The Christian use of the soil calls for an acknowledgement of 
God as owner and man as steward. With this stewardship we can 
combat the philosophy of materialism which is to get everything you 
can from the soil without rebuilding or conserving it. In this 
philosophy are found the roots of godless communism. God and the 
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farmer make up a partnership that feeds and clothes the world. The 
fruits of the good earth must be shared with the homeless, hungry, 
and distressed people of the world until all of them shall know the 
love of God as it is in Jesus Christ. The church can do no less than 
co-operate with the USDA, Agricultural colleges, soil conservation- 
ists, County Agents, Land Tenure Committees, etc., in their pro- 
grams of rebuilding and conserving the soil. Ii we keep our land 
it will keep us. 

Every community needs Christian business firms. Their function 
is to serve the public. They are the first ones to support campaigns 
and drives for community betterment and, at certain seasons of 
the year, serve as crediting agencies for the farmer. They need the 
support and encouragement of church people. Mail order firms do 
too much business in most farm communities because their products 
are cheaper. 

Farm co-operatives are increasing in number and size in our 
nation. A speaker at the National Convocation in St. Louis, 
Missouri, in October, 1956, said that during last year, the co-opera- 
tives had saved the farmer $15,000,000. Financial gains are not the 
primary objectives of co-operatives. They were called into existence 
to serve their members and constituency. Co-operatives help to 
unite a community and stabilize community life. They are a definite 
asset to any community. 


4, Through the Community Council. One of the forces in Ameri- 
can life that destroys community character is unco-ordinated or- 
ganizational life. In this situation-each agency and organization 
holds its own meeting and plans and promotes its own program 
without regard for larger community interests or the duplication 
of time and efforts of other groups. When all groups are bidding for 
time, friction can be the only result. The solution to this growing 
community evil has been found in a number of places through the 
Community Council which serves as an over-all co-ordinating 
agency. In it, each one of the various groups has representation and 
voice. The most important and urgent responsibility of this Council 
is the making of a Community Calendar, setting dates, and clearing 
time for meetings that involve the entire community. The schedules 
of the churches in the community benefit greatly by the work of this 
Council. In fact, the Council usually gives them preference. Where 
no such Council exists, it is the task of the churches to provide the 
vision and spark that will bring them into existence and service. 

After the Community Council has established a satisfactory com- 
munity calendar, its work has not all been done. Important as that 
function is, it is still up to the Council to move in the direction of 
making the community the best possible place in which to live and 
rear a family. Since the work of the Council is of a consultative 
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nature, rather than that of promoting programs, other agencies of 
the community must be employed to carry out the program of meet- 
ing community needs. 

The following is an illustration that can be duplicated by many 
other community situations. At a regular meeting of a certain com- 
munity Council a request to help provide for the recreational needs 
of the young married people of the community was presented. The 
high school gym was in use every night of the week. These needs 
were discussed by the school authorities. Although the school was 
desirous of doing something about them, no definite conclusions 
were reached. The Grange learned of the problem and offered its 
hall for limited recreational functions. The County Agent was in- 
formed of the situation and gladly provided expert help for games 
and plays. In this way more than one agency was instrumental in 
meeting an existing need. 
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CHAPTER VII 


We Are On Our Way 


Today there are many favorable trends in the work of the Town 
and Country Church. They have not come over night, but were 
brought about through the vision, education, patient toil and sacri- 
fice of devoted leaders in this field. In the process, instruments of 
progress were perfected which will continue to be used for greater 
economy and efficiency during the days just ahead. They are: 

1. The Town and Country Church Department of the National 
Council of Churches.—“This Department came into existence in 
1912 and now has a membership of 112 persons. The program is 
carried on by what is known as the Committee on Management, 
which consists largely of the denominational Town and Country 


Church Secretaries from the following churches: 


United Presbyterian Church United Lutheran Church 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church Disciples of Christ Church 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. Methodist Church 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. Evangelical and Reformed Church 
Evangelical United Brethren Church Church of the Brethren 
Protestant Episcopal Church Congregational Christian Church 
American Baptist Church (Northern) 


The Southern Baptist and the Roman Catholic churches are not 
included, but have strong Town and Country Church Depart- 
ments.’ 

2. Denominational Town and Country Church Departments.— 
Their number is growing. A large majority of the stronger churches 
have Town and Country Church Departments or Divisions which 
function under the Departments of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, largely as research agencies. The distribution of mission- 
ary funds and personnel are left to the Department. 

3. National Convocations on the Town and Country Church— 
This national gathering of representatives of a dozen or more 
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denominations started in 1943 and has become a colorful occasion 
in the rural life of America. The 1956 Convocation was held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, with 652 registered delegates from fourteen denomi- 
nations participating. A full report of the meeting is published each 
year. Your author has attended eleven of the fourteen conclaves. 

4, Areal Denominational Convocations Sponsored Jointly by 
Several Conferences—These are held in strategic places throughout 
the country for the purpose of discovering new techniques by which 
we can provide a more adequate Christian ministry to the total life 
of the community. Out of these Convocations come a greater sense 
of solidarity among all who work in this field. We are convinced 
that a strong Town and Country Church is an absolute necessity for 
the church as a whole. 

5. The Interdenominational Christian Rural Fellowship—Its 
origin dates back to 1934. The purpose of this Fellowship is ex- 
pressed in its own words: “TI'o promote Christian ideals for agri- 
culture and rural life; to interpret the spiritual and religious values 
inhere in processes of agriculture and the relationship of rural life; 
to magnify and dignify the rural church; to provide the means of 
fellowship and cooperation among rural agencies.”19° It publishes 
the Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin monthly. 

6. Denominational Christian Rural Fellowships—Denominations 
may become affiliate members of the Interdenominational Christian 
Rural Fellowship and thereby take advantage of bulletin subscrip- 
tion service. Some denominations have state and areal Fellowships. 
All these have their own denominational Fellowship Bulletins and 
set up their own programs. Our Fellowship meets annually for fel- 
lowship and business in connection with the National Convocation. 
Items of special business are referred to the denominational Com- 
mission for study and action. 

7. Publications—There is an abundance of inexpensive literature 
on the Town and Country Church available at the various denomi- 
national headquarters, Rural Life Associations, State Councils of 
Churches, and Agricultural Colleges. Every pastor in this area of 
service should be a subscriber to the 16-page magazine entitled, 
The Town and Country Church edited by the Town and Country 
Church Committee of the National Council of Churches. 

8. Books on the Town and Country Church—The several Town 
and Country Church bibliographies that have been consulted indi- 
cate that there is a large number of excellent books in this and re- 
lated fields. Some outstanding books that were published as far 
back as 1916 are still useable as reference materials. Each year 
several solid and fresh new books written by men of experience and 
caliber are coming off the press. In 1948 when our denomination 
still operated three Seminaries, our Commission was instrumental 
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in aiding each one of them to invest $200 in new books on the Town 
and Country Church to formulate ‘‘Lending Libraries” for use by 
rural pastors. A number of pamphlets, program guides, and folders 
have been prepared by our men. A new manual, a booklet on survey- 
ing, and a history of the work of the Town and Country Church in 
our denomination will be in circulation by March 1957. 


10. Graduate Studies—A number of our men who have college 
and Seminary training desire to pursue further studies that lead to 
the M.A. degree in the field of the Town and Country church. A 
nation-wide survey of seminary ¢urriculums made in 1953 by the 
Committee on Town and Country Church of the National Council 
of Churches indicated that many church-related colleges, State Uni- 
versities, and Seminaries are making provisions for such studies in 
their graduate departments. Evangelical United Brethren pastors 
have pursued such studies in Northwestern University, Gettysburg 
Seminary, Penn State College, and Butler University, etc. 


11. In-Service Training—Some thirty accredited colleges, State 
Universities, and Seminaries over the nation offer accredited courses 
during the summer for rural leaders covering a period of from one 
to five weeks on an interdenominational level. In some of these 
schools, pastors may earn credit on an advanced degree, while others 
require no special educational standards for entrance and give no 
credit. Each year, the Department of Home Missions and Church 
Extension makes scholarships available up to $1,000 to be distrib- 
uted by the Commission to worthy pastors for In-service training. 
We have followed the practice of encouraging Conference Boards of 
Missions to match the gift of the Department, which practically cov- 
ers a pastor’s expense for such training. Where three-day confer- 
ences and institutes designed to help Town and Country pastors 
are held at educational centers, some funds are available to apply 
on expenses incurred. 


12. Courses on the Town and Country Church in Seminaries— 
It is estimated that over one-half of the seminaries in the country 
have Town and Country Church Departments. Some of them offer 
as many as 17 courses for the Town and Country church. There is a 
deep feeling on the part of outstanding leaders in this area of service 
that seminaries by and large are still quite weak at this point. They 
point out that many seminary curriculums are traditional rather 
than practical and are formed only by men who have urban back- 
ground. With needs great and opportunities unparalleled for service, 
pastors need special training for this task. Without strong Town and 
Country Churches, we can never hope to be a strong and leading 
denomination. Our Commission is giving leadership to a movement 
started by two conference superintendents in the agricultural terri-. 
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tory of our nation to establish a Rural Church Chair in one of our 
seminaries. 

13. Recognitions and Awards—For outstanding work done by 
pastors and churches based on attainment standards, appropriate 
recognition and awards are offered and are given jointly or separ- 
ately by denominations, conferences, farm organizations, State 
Councils of Churches, and Town and Country Development pro- 
grams. In addition to an appropriate award and ceremony of recog- 
nition, scholarships and cash gifts in some cases go to the winners. 
Some seminaries offer special recognition to students who do out- 
standing rural church work during vacations. Foundations provid- 
ing funds for Town and Country Church development programs are 
to be gratefully commended for their interest in community better- 
ment. 

14. Better Buildings and Equipment—The modern program of 
the Town and Country Church demands adequate buildings and 
equipment. A total life ministry is impossible without these tools. 
The maps of our states and conferences are dotted with modern 
church plants and parsonages. With trained and dedicated leader- 
ship, they are bringing an adequate Christian ministry to the com- 
munity. In addition to these individual churches, there is a good 
trend everywhere towards better buildings and modern parsonages 
and programs for securing them. 

15. Rural Youth Programs—Not all rural youth migrate to urban 
centers. Before the Town and Country Church showed much inter- 
est in its youth, other organizations were offering valuable training 
to better equip them to serve their community and church. All of 
these should be encouraged by the church. The major youth train- 
ing organizations are: 4-H Clubs, FFA, Youth Departments in the 
Farm Bureau, Grange, and Farmers Union, and Youth groups in 
rural schools. 

16. Church Extension—Church Extension Departments of prac- 
tically all denominations have experienced a new wave of interest 
in the Town and Country church. With the surplus population 
migrating to urban centers, a strong church in the country is an 
absolute necessity. The Commissions of the Departments have per- 
fected three instruments—the Self-Analysis Schedule (see Appen- 
dix I1) community survey cards, and the booklet entitled, “Making 
and Interpreting Community Surveys,” for doing accurate research 
work which is basic to the building of larger programs for the church. 
The Department has also made funds available for buildings and 
equipment and pastor’s salaries. These funds have aided largely in 
making these churches self-supporting. 


17. Co-operative Efforts—Co-operation is Christian. Demonina- 
tional rivalry, jealousy, and competition are unchristian. It is the 
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testimony of the alert and realistic Town and Country Church pas- 
tors that where their churches, churches of other denominations, 
farm organizations, civic and educational groups, join hands, hearts, 
and resources and became a united channel of redemption in the 
community, much more was accomplished, no one lost anything, 
and every group gained something by so doing. In many commu- 
nities co-operation no longer is a frontier; it is an accomplished fact. 

18. Any Church Can Be Beautiful—A distinguishing mark of the 
new Town and Country Church is beauty. Religious and community 
pride will not tolerate anything else. Old church houses have been 
made beautiful by being placed in the best possible condition, being 
well ventilated, and kept in good repair. The home of the pastor 
today is one of the finest modern buildings in the community, with 
lots of room for children to play and a good garden spot for produce. 
Church and parsonage grounds are landscaped by State Univer- 
sities without cost. Flowers and shrubbery adorn both. Passersby 
say, “What a beautiful church. This community has a good brand 
of religion. I would like to live around here.” A beautiful church 
helps to reveal the beauty of character. 

19. International Conference on Church and Rural Life—The 
first one of these conferences was piloted by the late Reverend Don 
F. Pielstick and held in Bossey, Switzerland, in 1953; and the second 
one in 1956. Personnel of these conferences consisted of denomi- 
national Town and Country Church secretaries and members of 
the Committee on Town and Country Church of the National 
Council of Churches, who met with the rural church leaders of 
other nations for a ten-day conference on the rural church and rural 
life in their respective parts of the world. Another such conference 
is being planned for 1958. 

20. Dedicated Leadership—Theological Seminaries and annual 
conference officials should appeal to young men in the seminaries to 
accept the challenge of investing their lives where, in our rural areas, 
both need and opportunity exist. Too many church leaders are still 
viewing the country church as a “stepping stone” to a large urban 
church or a ‘“‘heaven of rest” for the older pastor. Some of our finest 
and most successful Town and Country Church pastors were born, 
reared, and educated in the city. They saw the needs and opportu- 
nity of the country and are making that ministry a career. There is 
no such thing as a rural pastor and an urban pastor in our church. 
We are all pastors in the Evangelical United Brethren Church. Some 
of us serve in the country, some in the urban sections, and some in 
the rural-fringe areas. It is one church and, regardless of place, needs. 
dedicated leadership. 
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APPENDIX I 


Self-Analysis Schedule 


for 


Evangelical United Brethren Churches 


Committee on preparation of Schedule 


Roy D. MILLER 
B. H. Cain 

M. N. BERGER 
J. P. HenpriIx 


Prepared Jointly by the Commissions 


URBAN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY 


1426 Knott Building 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


REASONS FOR SELF-ANALYSIS 


General impressions are not always accurate. A detailed inventory 
or examination is essential to a correct picture of a situation. Fur- 
thermore, a recognition of the exact current condition is vitally im- 
portant for planning and promoting a program. These two general 
statements present the reasons for using this Self-Analysis Schedule. 
The Schedule may not be perfect. It is sufficiently inclusive and 
comes close enough to describing an ideal church, however, that any 
church which sincerely uses it will be greatly helped. 


How to Use the Schedule 


This Schedule is for the use of a local church. The checking may 
be done by the minister, a small, well-chosen committee, or the 
Council of Administration. It is very important that the study be 
intelligently and honestly made, not that the church may be highly 
rated, but that it may be seen as it actually is. 


The Schedule should not be hurriedly checked. Each item should 
be given careful study. For example, thestatement that the “‘worship 
service is held at the most acceptable hour for the people” may re- 
quire a census of the church membership. T’o determine whether or 
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not “the Scripture is well read,” it may be wise to get the counsel 
of some qualified teacher in the field of public expression. 


The main headings in the Schedule state the basic keys which 
must be kept in mind as each specific item is considered and checked. 
For example, the important factor is not that the church has a 
program but that the program ministers to people. 


Once the analysis is completed, the findings in certain sections 
may be turned over to the proper board or committee for further 
study and action in order to make the church more effective in that 
particular area. 


Concerning the Schedule 


].—1—The Church Building—A church functions in and through 
its building. Its impression on the community is to some degree 
determined by the appearance and adequacy of the building. The 
architecture of the building should be in harmony with the architec- 
tural ideal for churches in the particular community. The grounds, 
the exterior, and the interior of the building should be clean and 
attractive. Each part of the building should be adapted and 
equipped for its particular function. 


].—2.—The Parsonage—The ideal for the parsonage is deter- 
mined largely according to housing standards in the community. 
The rating should be determined on this basis and on the fact that 
the parsonage is primarily the home of the minister. The space needs 
to be adequate for meetings and the entertainment of guests. 


I.—3—The People—Examine the members of the congregation 
through the eyes of outsiders. The ideal is a fellowship of persons 
united and eager for service to people far and near and with a willing- 
ness to accept tasks according to ability. 


IJ.—1—Worship Service—The worship service is provided as an 
opportunity for people to meet God. With the varied and irregular 
work schedules of people, and in view of their desire to travel and 
participate in other activities, some thought needs to be given to the 
appropriate hours of service. The service must be carefully and 
prayerfully planned with the needs and the capacities of the people 
in mind. No phase of the church program requires more thoughtful 
preparation on the part of minister, choir, ushers, and people; yet 
too often it represents the careless throwing together of various 
elements. 


IJ.—2—Education—This section assumes that the church school 
is to be a real educational institution. Objectives are thoughtfully 
adopted and evaluated from time to time. To achieve these objec- 
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tives, the school is properly organized, curriculum carefully selected 
and arranged, facilities adequately provided, and teachers carefully 
chosen and trained. The standards should be put high, for the school 
deals with minds and personalities which are to grow in Christlike- 
ness. Every person who enrolls becomes a responsibility. Adequate 
records should be kept, absentees followed up, and achievement 
recognized. The educational opportunities need not be confined to 
the Sunday school. The homes should be enlisted for assistance in 
-the Christian education process. 


II. — 3 — Fellowship and Recreation — Recreation is vital for 
wholesome and happy living. Recreation under the auspices of the 
church can contribute to Christian personality development. 


ITI.—1—Evangelism—The successful church does not confine its 
program of evangelism to a revival meeting. Everything it does has 
an evangelistic purpose. Its specific methods are suited to the needs, 
wishes, and capacities of the people. New converts are enlisted for 
church membership and made active participants in the life of the 
church. The church is not satisfied with an increase in membership 
but earnestly tries to grow more rapidly than the population in- 
creases and to bring its leavening influence into every area of com- 
munity life. Only thus can the church make progress in establishing 
the Kingdom. 


I1J.—2—Publicity—The church must sell itself to the people and 
to that end should use all available means of publicity which are in 
harmony with the spirit and purpose of the church. 


II1J—3—Community Service—The church must not withdraw 
from the community. It should participate, co-operate, and crusade 
in the interest of a good community, limited only by its resources 
and its unwillingness to compromise its standards and ideals. 


III.—4—World Outreach—‘‘Unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth” is a part of the church’s commission. The church should be 
interested, informed, and participate in the world mission program. 
It thus demonstrates its Christian spirit and becomes more dynamic 
in its ministry at home because of its ministry to others. 


IV.—1—The Minister—The ideal minister is the leader of the 
church and with his church has a vital interest in the community. 
He is loyal to the denomination in his own interests and in the 
organization and promotion of the work of his church. 


IV.—2—Organization—The organization should be in harmony 
with the Discipline but should also be such as will accomplish the 
church’s objectives and promote its program. It should be under- 
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going such adjustments in character and personnel as to keep it 
fruitfully functioning. 


IV.—3—Pastor’s Study and Church Office—In a sense the pas- 
tor’s study and church office are the nerve center of the functioning 
church. They should be provided according to the congregation’s 
needs. 


IV.—4—Finance—Church finance serves to pay church bills. 
This, however, should be secondary to the more important factor of 
relating giving to Christian living and spiritual development. The 
mechanics of the financial program should be orderly and effective 
but should never overshadow the stewardship emphasis. 


IV.—5+—Planning—A church is a continuing phase of community 
life. It is involved in all the change that culture undergoes. It must 
therefore look ahead. It should always have unachieved goals, antici- 
pated functions, and the belief that whatever the achievement to 
date even greater opportunities and responsibilities lie in the future. 


CHURCH SELF-ANALYSIS SCHEDULE 


Conference—___ 





The statements given in this schedule are ideals toward which the church 
should strive. In the rating column, A represents a condition nearest the ideal 
and E farthest from the ideal. Be honest and sincere in checking each item. 


I. The Church as it Appears to the Community 


1. The Church Building 


a. Church building is architecturally appro- 

ORLA 2 fee oe) ee ee 
b. Exterior of building is in excellent condition 
c. Grounds are beautifully landscaped.............. 
d. Bulletin board is an effective means of 

Jo UOT Shi ae ERNE mre ernie Serre, Si 
e. Interior appearance is inviting and ap- 

WORN MIO. cto. eect ul fas wee tn coed coee em 
f. Sanctuary is conducive to worship................ . 
g. Has adequate facilities for education............ 
h. Has adequate facilities for fellowship.......... 


2. The Parsonage is 
a. Attractive 


Bh Gamal ete casteanecaei coal 
@: WelPGqUIDREd 2... socceer oe ee 
d. Properly located 

e 


. Of proper size and arrangement 
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ee eee 


3. The People | A|B|C|D| E | 


a. 


Congregation is characterized by: 

apis eee Val Meal a (a 
eo.) a cee, ee rere: | + 
(3) Interest in others .....0.......0.0000000022..222220-- | Pea 
(A)Eighrmforele. 2. etc St 1. ae 
(5) Community interest -......00.000000 ee | i 2 Se 


(Oli oa): = US 
(7) Willingness to work in the church........ | [ies ee ee 


II. The Program as it Ministers to People | 
1. Worship Service 

a. Is held at the most acceptable hour for the | 

people | 


a. 


b. 
c. 
d. 


. Denominational literature is used through- | eL ie 
out the church school..................2.....---2ee-0--- : 


. Class room facilities are adequate................ | | 


sh teal 


Na ere rey Pe ae ee ee eee) 


. Ushering is courteously and pleasantly done | Ae a ee) 
. Bulletin is neat and attractive........0.0............. ee a a 
. Order of service is thoughtfully arranged.... | we 

The service provides an awareness of God.... L a= a el 

The service is related to life experience...... | a? al Pe fee. 


. The music contributes to the worship ex- 


. The service is adapted to capacity of “4 | 14 
tendants BE 


WOCTROTNCC ces tek en a es 


. Hymns are carefully chosen.........................--. aoe, Ca 
. The Scripture is well read.....................--0000+-- ——— 
. Sermons are well prepared | 


. Sermons are well preached............................ —}- +++ 
People participate freely | 


m. | 
2. Education 
Educational objectives are thoughtfully 
adopted 


ew ee wee es eee ees ce ee eee ee ee ee eee es eees eee es eeeeseeeseeese 


The organization is graded to age oe eT Ha 
= a oe 


weeerereenseorces 


The curriculum is graded to age................-..- 
The curriculum is geared to interests and | | 
needs «....).40 0d See Re | 





. Teachers are consecrated to their task........ | | or ee 

Teachers are trained or are receiving He ieee 
ThA ae... evade BR ae 

. Records of attendance are carefully kept.... | oe tt 2s 

. Records of advancement are carefully kept i 2 a 

. Records of achievement are carefully kept Pra a ee 


Pupils are regular in attendance.................. | = itt 
Absentees are carefully followed up.............. | | el ae 
Se = 


Homes co-operate with the church school... | | 
| 


. Class work issues in action.....................2...22.4. | 


AlBICIDIE. 


p. A variety of learning opportunities are 
St fe Pt, (AM Ren ry to 


a ae 
q. A large percentage of the homes use de- | | 
nominational literature ..........................---. | ih: 

a. Fellowship program contributes to basic 
purpose of the chutch...............-........-s:....---. ay 


b. Opportunities for age-level fellowship are | | | | | 
ae ee oe 


3. Fellowship and Recreation 


——————— 








J Kole MME | A iy ee ne een 
c. Family recreation guidance is offered.......... ee 
d. Family fellowship opportunities are| | | 
[Nd HUD Satta. 2c tA ani. te cce eR aaa ae | 
e. Church-wide fellowship opportunities are | | | 
cc L'a MSMR 2 SSG eaeeenae AM aera ane EE Doss! Da 
III. The Church as it Reaches Out to Others | 
1. Evangelism | | 
a. Entire church program is evangelistic.......... lee 
b. Evangelism is a year-round activity.............. ictal Sot. (ats DEE, Sa, 
c. Evangelistic methods are suited toagelevels|___|__—|_—|_ | 
d. Effective methods for enlisting prospects | 
SU Re Ase Bea Bande uo meer igearomeese Rm ps + aw 
e. Variety of evangelistic methods are used....|__ |_| S| S| 
f. The membership is increasing in proportion | | | | | 
to population increase................-....--::0----0++ I ate 
g. The members are growing in Christlikeness |___|__ eee zh 
h. New converts are enlisted for church mem- | | | | 
OMS INO: ice eee ee oe | NAH; bse I 
i. Effective efforts are made to conserve Y | | | | 
ROTORS 0 AP, oh ha RE i ie ee 
j. Church records are carefully kept...............- ae 
; a4 
2. Publicity | | 
a. Use is being made of all appropriate and | | 
availaielé meCAnSitek....) 2evcccccccecsescecticeccee xed 
b. Publicity is evaluated for effectiveness.......... | es | 
c. Adequate budget item for publicity.............. Eso fs ok i 
3. Community service | | i 
a. The church knows the community................ —_ x Po a 
b. Fullest possible co-operation with other | | | | 
CURTIN N epn Brnsisy Baa sian aw ak seeomeenn seer <b Cam. aa 
c. Fullest possible co-operation with social | | | | 
welfare AZENCIES .............cce-seeeseceeeeeseseeeeeeees (oe ere ee “4 
d. Fullest possible co-operation with other | | | | | | 
community Agencles.....................-ceceeeeeeeeeeeee He a 
e. Promotion of good government................------ t fede air 4 
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IV. 


4. 


The Church as it Functions to These Ends 


hb. 


we) 


. Organization 





f. Offers a ministry in | situations of commun- 

Ts COVISPOT) Rett eo ee ae ec ee ee 
g. Promotion of wholesome family Hee oe 
h. Crusades against community evils................ 
i. Offers constructive environment.................... 


World-Outreach 


« FAAS A MAISSIONALY SPIT: .2c.<.d.cc.- gs -005-0.-0e-0-00e- 
. Gives liberally to denominational missions.. 
. Co-operates in world relief..................0.0.2....... 
Offers learning opportunities in missions.... 
Makes an effort for world brotherhood 
. Makes an effort for peace 


moana » 


The Minister 
siliswal Gilifpeniivs tent... ...--.c<-.ci0-2:-seden saneunesess- 
. Is an effective pastor..........0.0.......2..22.ceeeeeeee eee 
. Isan efficient administrator............................ 


Cafnnarias the respect of the on eT oe 
. Is loyal to the denomination........2................. 


man anon 
— 
M 
je) 
= 
@ 
=e] : 
iq) 
Q 
ct 
pad o 
LS 
eo 
yo! 
Lar } 
iq?) 
je) 
(@) 
23 
© 
la } 


a. Organization is in harmony with the pat- 

tern of the Discipline..............0...........00022....- 
b. Organization is geared to the program........ 
c. Organization is flexible......0..0........ccceceeeeeee ee 
d. Officials are carefully chosen...................2...... 


e. Sufficient and adequate leaders are avail- 
P21 lOO SDR BORE - SOE ies UES TIRUADS nen FEDS Ie EP 


BA CTs sees eran tahoe fa a at eh a tad tn a ee 





g. Lay leadership is carefully supervised.......... 

Pastor’s Study and Church Office 

a. Church or parsonage has a well-equipped 
ave TICE U6 bn ee en pe 

b. Pastor’s study has a fair degree of privacy.. 

c. Church has office facilities according to 
WCRI ee Fit Pa N Oe ee Mee 


d. Pastor’s study or church office is accessible.. = ey 


a. Based on stewardship principles.................. 


bh. Tithing is regularly promoted........................ es 


c. Emphasis on giving as an act of worship...... 


dd 








—— 


. A planned budget is adopted by the church.. 
. Promotes regularly an every-member can- 


Ss la gate mec yO el Ke oe. = a 
Records are carefully kept............00000.00.0:0000-- 


. Members are kept informed as to their 


EA Fg aga rae on bdgn one reee 


. Congregation is well informed on denomi- 


national interests. ............-.-.2--cs..0.---ecessovesees 


5. Planning 


a. 


b. 
@: 


= 


The church envisions its task and oppor- 
U7 PEI sens ab ca ese eo 
Develops and adopts long-range plans.......... 
Develops and adopts a detailed short-range 
FOTOS PMY 2. 22s apc: cco ee le es eR 


. Has goals in harmony with Christian prin- 


eS Wn. sy mn, TE are. cette aie co 


. Regularly evaluates its program and work.. 
. Program is the result of co-operative plan- 


ning within the church..................00........... | 









































APPENDIX II 
Tenth Anniversary 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven will be anniversary year for 
the work of the Town and Country Church in our merged denomi- 
nation. The former Evangelical Church had no commission func- 
tioning in this field. In the United Brethren in Christ Church, a 
Commission on Rural Life had been appointed for several quadren- 
niums previous to merger. Its work was limited and ineffective be- 
cause there was no one to give full time to the carrying out of the 
resolutions made and programs suggested. On February 6, 1947, 
the Board of Missions appointed a Commission on the Town and 
Country Church, consisting of J. P. Hendrix, B. H. Cain, C. R. 
Swartz, R. A. Heim, and J. W. Bench. This was done pursuant to 
the actions of the Uniting General Conference of 1946. Because of 
their official positions in the Department of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, Bishop A. R. Clippinger, U. P. Hovermale, M. N. 
Berger, and W. O. Clark were considered members of the newly 
appointed Commission. 

The Commission held its first meeting on March 18, 19, 1947, with 
Bishop A. R. Clippinger presiding. Three years later the resident 
Bishop and the Board of Missions treasurer were dropped from 
membership on the Commission and J. P. Hendrix was elected to 
serve as its chairman. After four years, John W. Bench was elected 
as chairman of the Commission and is still serving in that capacity. 
Other members of the present Commission are J. P. Hendrix, C. R. 
Swartz, F. A. Spong, and H. R. Megill. The Executive and Asso- 
ciate Secretaries of the Department are members ex-officio of both 
the Town and Country and Urban Commissions. The Commissions 
meet and report bi-annually. 

On April 9, 1947, the Executive Committee of the Board of Mis- 
sions elected Dr. B. H. Cain, Warsaw, Ind., then Superintendent of 
the St. Joseph Conference, to the office of full-time Director of the 
Commission. He began work officially on July 1, 1947, but was per- 
mitted to finish the year as Conference Superintendent, which ended 
on August 15. He moved his family to Dayton, Ohio (2010 Far Hills 
Avenue) , on September 5 and assumed his office as full-time Director 
at 1426 Knott Building. This is the year of celebration for us. We 
look back to what has been accomplished and forward to our un- 
finished task in a denomination of small churches. At eight different 
places and occasions, we will carry on an appropriate celebration 
of this anniversary. The best days for the Town and Country Church 
are in the future. 
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NOTES | 


tAuthor Unknown. 

2B. H. Cain, The Church Ministering to Rural Life, 1941, p. 71. 
3James Duncan, “Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin.” 

4H. C. Loughead, “National Planning Conference for Northern 
Baptist Churches in Town and Country Churches,” 1938, p. 1. 
5A National Program of the Rural Church’—Home Missions 
Council, 1938, p. 9. 

61940, p. 17. 

‘op. cit., Home Missions Council, pp. 11, 12. 

sArthur Mosher, “Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin,” No. 102, 
April 1945, pp. 6, 7. | 
%James M. Carr, Bright Prospect, 1956, p. 42. 

10Front page of each issue of the ‘‘Christian Rural Fellowship 
Bulletin.” 
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